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the Quarter Sessions next day. "That villain, Tom 
Healy, has p roc e ssed me, end there is no one can bring me 
to well as be can oat of the scrape." "It's mighty late, your 
honour, and how could I be at home to-pight?" " What 
would hinder yon? Does not the mail car pass through 
Tullagh every evening at eight o'clock, and you can return 
by that.'' "Very well, your honour." Away with Larry 
Once more, and by the time he reached home he was tired 
enough, and no wonder. Many a little job had, he done 
that day. He bad taken his share in digging the potatoes, 
and carried them on his back to John Carty's, and he had 
bought his coat, and said his penance, and played the flute, 
and bought the meat, and earned 2s. by travelling to 
Tullagh, and still no mortal sin, for Furniss has taught 
him it was no harm to travel on Sunday. — p. 21. 
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Wx find we hare not yet done with the subject of 
La Salette. The Rambler for the present month, 
in an article " On Belief in Reputed Miracles," 
perseveres in its scepticism. * The (so-called) 
Bishop of Birmingham, on the other hand, de- 
fends his "pious belief" in a series of letters to 
the Tablet newspaper ; and the incredulous 
world looks on and laughs at what is, no doubt, 
"a very pretty quarrel" as it stands f while Car- 
dinal Wiseman- and the Dublin Review maintain, 
a discreet silence, waiting, doubtless, with their 
usual prudence, till it is seen which way the wind 
of Roman Catholic belief really blows in Eng- 
land. 

We must try to give our readers some notion 
of the arguments which are expected by the 
Tablet to pass current in reply to the Edinburgh 
Review, and of the " particularly modes f style 
in which it seeks to correct the Rambler for what 
he deems its cowardly surrender of the pass of 
La Salette in its September number. 

After accusing the Rambler of "pertnes* and 
vulgarity" "presumption" " dogmatism" " im- 
pudent libels," and what not, the Tablet, to show 
how free- it is. from any such vulgarity or pre- 
sumption, proceeds thus : — 

" We only ask our readers to decide for themselves 
Whether the statements of the Rambler are not su<"'eslive 
of a man who has taken a limited view of society through 
the keyhole of his study, or to use a yet homelier illustra- 
tion, who has lived in a bottle and never seen further than 
the cork. Why should the Rambler say that Protestants 
look upon the Catholics of England as cither knaves or 
fools ? We can only discover one reason, and that is, that 
the Rambler judges of other men's sentiments by his own, 
and his own tendency to think that those who differ with 
himself are knaves or fools has been proved by oar extracts 
from his own writings in the early part of the article we are 
now writing. 

" But as pride goes before a fall, and the proverb tells 
us that the proudest dogs will eat the dirtiest puddings, so, 
In this very instance, we think it is too plain that the 
article in the Rambler is a humiliating proof of the delusive 
influence of fear. 

"We desire not to judge harshly. Let our readers turn 
to the Rambler's article and judge for themselves. We 
think they will come to the conclusion that the Rambler 
has been seized with panic at reading the article in the 
Edinburgh Review, and has run away with the notion 
that unless he makes great haste to disavow any positive 
belief, interest, or concern ' in the narrative,' Protestants 
will c lass him, with the rest of us, poor English Catholics, 

* We have iu type some observations on this artirle, but 
have been obliged to postpone them till our next for want of 
space. 



' credulous simpletons or designing knaves,' who are ' not 
scrupulous as men of truth and honour,' and who, 'in 
plain English, are fools.' " 

" We think it great presumption of the Rambler to 
assert that his report of the feeling of ' Catholic circles in 
this country' is ' undeniable.' At any rate it is denied. 
But though the exhibition of such overweening self- 
reliance disposes vs to be particularly modest, we can have 
no hesitation in givrugthe most flat and peremptory contra- 
diction to his statement that the reported miracle of La 
Salette 'has not awakened any very general interest,' or 
that the 'great majority of Catholics' more generally 
still, have confessed that they could not arouse themselves 
to care eery much about it either one way or the other" 
This seems just the case where strong language is not 
only permissible, but necessary ; and the last assertion we 
declare unhesitatingly to be a most impudent libel." — 
Tablet, p. Ml. 

After this pretty sharp hitting at a brother 
Editor and brother Catholic, the Tablet need 
scarcely have told its readers what, probably, they 
were pretty well aware of before :— 

*' Certainly, we are no admirers of namby-pamby phrases, 
or of that crawling timidity which restrains a man from 
ever using a bard word or a stinging epithet, however ridi- 
culous the argument or base the act which he is called 
upon to judge. Satire and invective are both good and 
lawful weapons. Let the first he biting and the second 
strong." 

The Tablet, with all its satire on the Rambler's 
pusillanimity and invective against its motives, 
nevertheless leaves the real question of the truth 
or falsehood of the apparition without throwing 
any light on it whatsoever, referring merely to 
the " letter of the illustrious Bishop of Birming- 
ham, with its solid refutation of the case set up 
against the miracle," and another " able" letter 
from " a priest of the diocese of Birmingham," 
in which it says the Rambler's article "received 
a just, though merciful, castigation." 

Our readers, if so disposed, may refer to these 
documents in the Tablet of 12th September last. 
The priest's letter will be found to resoive itself 
into the point which is, doubtless, indisputable in 
matter of fact — that the Bishop of Grenoble has 
judicially, according to the powers given him by 
the,"canqn law, decided this question'; "and that 
the Hob/ See, not having reversed the decision, 
cadU questio : res finita est .•— 

. " Can the Rambler writer not be aware that the La 
Salette Apparition has been pronounced by the court, 
which is empowered by the Canon law to give its decision, 
to be a true Apparition of the Blessed Virgin.'and that such 
is, therefore, the positive canonical judgment of the Church, 
valid in canon law, until the higher court has reversed the 
judgment." 

Our priest, however, is here going rather too 
fast ; for it does so happen that the canon law 
(however anxious the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
no doubt, are to introduce it into this country) is 
not yet the law of England ; nay, we collect from 
the following passage from the sentence itself, 
given us in the same page of the priest's own 
letter, that it is not binding even in France be- 
yond the limits of the diocese of the Bishop who 
pronounced it : — 

"The 5th article of the Bishop of Grenoble's sentence 
runs thus : — ' We expressly forbid the faithful and the 
priests of our diocese ever to express themselves publicly, 
by word of mouth or in writing, against that which we 
this day proclaim to be fact, and which, from this time 
forth, exacts the respect of all.' * 

The " priest of Birmingham," however, no 
doubt, confirms this decision by a still more 
potent argument, but one which, in our humble 
judgment, verges so close upon the profane, that 
we shall not venture to paraphrase it, or even 
comment on it. We give it to our readers for 
what it is worth, in the writer's own words : — 

" If the particular apparition of La Salette is allowed by 
a Catholic writer to be a fraud, no ordinary consequence 
follows. It is not merely that an impostor or impostress 
of some kind has contrived to personate the Blessed Vir- 
gin, a thing by itself sufficiently horrible ; but he or she 
has put into circulation a false communication of a nature 
most fully to compromise the character, not merely of the 
Blessed Virgin herself, but also that of her Divine Son. 
Jesus Christ is represented in the supposed communication 
to be about to pnriisb certain sins on the part of His 
people, and the Blessed Virgin is alleged to be staving 
Iiis uplifted arm. Now, this must cither come from Jesus 



Christ Himself, through the Blessed Virgin, and so be 
true; or it must be such an awfully blasphemous and 
fraudulent dealing with the holy names of Jesus Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin, on the part of an impostor, that 
history knows of no parallel to it. The point, then, to 
be remarked, as regards the Catholic writer's difficulty, is, 
how he is to account for the prolonged, tacit connivance 
of both Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin themselves 
in the uninterrupted assumption and forgery of their re- 
spective names by the impostor, and this for the entire 
space of eleven years? To the Edinburgh reviewer there 
may, for what we know, be no difficulty at all in this, 
because to him Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin may 
be nothing more than empty names (1 ) ; but for the Catholic 
writer, who must daily address his prayers to them; as 
having and exercising nil power on earth, how is he to 
account for their tacit concurrence, during eleven years, 
in the circulation of a fraud so injurious to their honour? 
Has humanity, then, on earth so completely got the upper 
hand of the Hierarchy of Heaven, that an eleven years' 
counterfeit of the two holiest names of that Hierarchy that 
are venerated on earth not only can escape detection be- 
fore the canonical judgment of the Church, but may also 
enjoy the tacit concurrence of the very Almighty* King 
and His Queen Mother themselves ; this concurrence even 
evincing itself in the permission of well-attested miracles 
worked in connection with the fraud ?" 

We dare not comment on such an argument. 
It, no doubt, pleases the inscrutable counsels of 
the Most High at times to delay His judgments 
against the most fearful crimes for a protracted 
period, much longer than eleven years ; but to 
impute such delay to a tacit connivance of 
Heaven in the guilt involves an amount of blas- 
phemy so sublime that we shudder and grow 
pale at it, and must leave such arguments to 
those who can be convinced by them, without an 
attempt at a reply. 

This " able" writer, we think, however, goes 
far to show of how little value before the tribu- 
nal of common sense this adjudication of the 
Bishop, of Grenoble really is ; for he informs us of 
the foundation of it : — 

" His decision was founded on the double ground, 1st, 
that there is he other possible way of explaining the. ejrj-. 
dence ; and 2nd, that Subsequent events admit of no other- 
possible explanation except that of the Blessed Virgin. 



fed, and having realtyjno^eft 



herself having i 

to the children.'" P&or,^crai/, weak, pious foel ofVblihop, 
and vile, avaricidtujj deceitful Popish priests, at your 'dirty 
medieval Work again, bolstering up frauds in the midst, 
of the liberality of the nineteenth century, thereupon re>* 
marks the Goliath of the North'' (meaning thereby, wo 
suppose, the Edinburgh Review). 

We cannot refrain, before we proceed to Dr.- 
TJUathorne's defence, from giving our readers the 
summing up of the Birmingham priest's " mer- 
ciful castigation" of the pusillanimous Rambler. 
It is intended, no doubt, as biting sarcasm ; but 
we apprehend the Rambler will say as Sir W. 
Draper did to Junius — " You bite against a file ; 
cease viper !" It is, at least, very amusing and 
worthy of the subject in hand : — 

"With such a case, then, as this at issue, it is natural 
that all eyes should be turned to the first Catholic cham- 
pion that steps forward to meet and confront the Goliath, 
who upbraids the Church with conscious fraud for the 
vilest of purposes. Great, of course, is the sensation on 
his appearance. The warrior is light of step, of a fair 
countenance ; he is understood to disdain heavy armour, 
and is believed able to cast his smooth, polished stone 
with unerring precision. Ah! Goliath, tremble: you 
are now certainly done for. See, he comes against you — 

" ' Qualeui miniatrum fulmiuia alitem.' " 
The rival champions draw near. Oh ! terrible mo- 
ment; the fight is at hand. But, O ye patriarchs! O- 
spirits of Sampson and Gedeon ! What do we see and 
hear ? The Israelite champion, hat in hand, iu a supe- 
rior manner approaches his antagonist, and, after a hand- 
some salute, begins to address him,— Mr. Goliath, as to 
this La Salette business, to tell you the truth, I am 
rather inclined, between you and I, to your way of 
thinking. ' The story has not taken root generally in 
the minds of influential Catholics' — ' the great majority 
have either expressed their positive disbelief, or a dispo- 
sition to suspend their j udgment." ' Ad immense number 
of '■ pilgrims," no doubt, have visited the mountain, and 
the water has been carried far and wide through Christen- 
dom ;' but, then, what does that signify to gentlemen 
like you and myself? Of such persons as you and I— 
people, that is, of discernment, who have travelled to the 
spot itself, ' the great majority have only been very 
partially satisfied.' Depend upon it, tbe conclusion to 
come to is, that the affair is a 'grand mistake— half 
roguish, half honest.' Come, then, Mr. Goliath, like a 
good fellow, which I am sure you are in the main, re- 
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member we are both of us gentlemen, and you must ad- 
mit that you have gone a little too far. As for Mr. 
Wyse, he is, of course, only an Irishman, and you need 
not, therefore, be surprised at anything that comes from 
him ; and as to the Bishop of Birmingham, no one can 
■appose a dignitary of his well-known poverty — and one, 
too, who has just been objecting to taking money from 
the Government — to be in league with a plan for making 
money out of a trumped-up miracle. No ! Believe me, 
Mr. Goliath, as one gentleman sfiould believe another, 
we enjoy much greater liberty as Catholics than you 
suppose ; we are not tied down to these sort of supersti- 
tions, as you would persuade yourselves. Be more rea- 
sonable for your own credit's sake, and accept my moat 
respectful assurance that such sort of things as this La 
Salette business never pass current amongst us before 
they have been thoroughly inquired into and sifted to 
the very bottom. 

"Now, good heavens ! what sort of a champion of the 
peerless Mary — what kind of a defender of the honour of 
the Church have we here, impugned, as it stands, by an 
assailant of no ordinary audacity ? Strange champion- 
«hip this of the cause, of Israel, thus to shake hands with 
Goliath, and to hand over ' La Salette' to him to make 
.sport of it as much as he pleases, on the single condi- 
tion that he will do all genteel and influential Catholics 
the justice to understand, that they are not a bit more 
bound to believe it than the said Goliath is himself; and 
that, in point of fact, ihey do not really think it any- 
thing more than ' a grand mistake — half roguish, half 
honest.'" 

But we were well nigh overlooking a notable 
argument of this valiant writer, which be seems 
to think quite conclusive of the truth of the ap- 
parition — one, indeed, which it would require 
" to have recourse to one miracle to get rid of 
another" to evade the force of — 

" His third difficulty, and with this the Edinburgh 
reviewer is also concerned, is with the evilence. In 
the latter part of their story the children agree in stat- 
ing the apparition to have risen in the air, slowly dis- 
appearing in a surrounding brightness, until the feet 
alone were visible. Both persist in stating that the effect 
of ite departure was to make them exclaim, * this Lady 
must have been some Saint.' To hold that Mdlle. Lamcr- 
liere, or any one else, could have so managed matters as 
to be able to quit the scene in the way in which the 
children state the apparition to have, disappeared is 
agajn to fall back into the original dilemma, of having 
recbrffse to one miracle to get rid of another-. If Mdlle. 
Lamerliere really personated the apparition, either she 
must have miraculously risen in the ahr, as the children 
state; or they must have coined this false 'miraculous cir- 
cumstance, in which case two dull, ignorant young rus- 
tics have assigned to them the conscious endorsement of 
the fraud by the fraudulent fabrication of a miraculous 
circumstance." 

Now, just reflect for a moment on the character 
of the children and the place, and test thereby 
the value of this argument. In a lonely spot of 
the Alps, where, probably, no human being be- 
yond the rank of a shepherd was ever seen 
before, a lady apparelled in all the magnificence 
of tinsel and embroidery (if the Lamerliere story 
be the true one) suddenly appears on the sight 
of two extremely ignorant children who were 
herding cows on the mountain ; one only eleven 
years old ; the other thirteen or fourteen. " The 
morning," says the writer himself, " was hazy 
and thick" (affording the best opportunity of 
approaching them unseen) ; "but at length thesun 
broke out in full splendour," adding, of course, 
additional brilliancy to the dazzling costume 
which suddenly burst on their bewildered sight. 

She appeared to drop from heaven upon them 

where else could such a being have come from ? 
— and she leaves them after imparting a tre- 
mendous secret, involving, it is surmised, the 
fate of nations, utterly bewildered with astonish- 
ment and awe ! Now, without having recourse 
to another miracle to get rid of this disputed one, 
we believe there is not a jury of Roman Catholics 
in the country, that would feel satisfied to rest a 
verdict on their oaths upon the unexaggerated 
accuracy of the testimony of the children (even if 
honest) as to the exact manner of her disappear- 
ance. When once themselves persuaded that 
they had seen an apparition' of a " Saint," it re- 
quired but little love of the marvellous to imagine 
or add, without any culpable intention, the vanish- 
ing of the vision into the air ; or, mayhap (as it 
is not very uncommon in mountain regions), a 



cloud really suddenly swept by and hid her from 
their sight. For our own parts, so far from re- 
quiring a miracle to explain the children's nar- 
ration, we think it would have been much more 
of a miracle if two ignorant, frightened, and be- 
wildered children had preserved sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to observe and remember accurately 
the mode of the apparition's disappearance, to 
say nothing of the possibility that there may have 
been (what the Rambler suspects) "something 
half roguish, half honest" in the whole affair. 
If we were ourselves bound to express a belief 
on the matter, it would be that the children did 
see a lady (Mademoiselle Lameliere) in a very 
fantastic and dazzling costume ; that they were 
greatly excited, alarmed, aud astonishedat it; that 
they naturally and unavoidably were voluble in 
speaking of itafterwards ; and that they soon talked 
themselves, or were talked by others, into exagge- 
rations or additions, as is not very unusual, per- 
haps, in marvellous narrations, even of a less 
startling and exciting character. Certainly, our 
own experience is that such causes of wonder 
grow wonderfully, and scarcely ever lose in the 
repetition, even where nothing substantial is to 
be gained by the narrator's story. 

We must now briefly refer to the letters of 
the Right Reverend Dr. Ullathorne, also pub- 
lished in the Tablet. We shall pass over his 
personal attacks upon the Rambler's inconsistency, 
and also the " canonical judgment" argument, 
on which so much stress is laid, but which we 
shall take the liberty of considering neither con- 
clusive in itself nor binding upon us, and shall 
proceed to those topics which seem to us to bear 
most directly on the substantial, but still disputed, 
question — whether it was the Blessed Virgin, or 
whether it was Constance Lamerliere, that ap- 
peared to the children Melanie and Maximin on 
the 19th September, 1846. 

The principal arguments adduced by JDr. 
Ullathorne, in opposition to the Lamerliere 
version of the "narrative," appear to us to* be, 
1st., That the* lady in question is verging^ on 
sixty, and too fat to ascend the mountain ; and, 
2ndly, that it was physically impossible that she 
could have been there, because it is capable of 
proof that she was actually thirty leagues off the 
day before the apparition, in a country where 
there are no railroads to facilitate travelling. 

Either of these points, if satisfactorily estab- 
lished, might, no doubt, be considered greatly to 
diminish the probability of the Lamerliere solu- 
tion being the true one; though even if that 
solution were abandoned it would no more follow 
that the Blessed Virgin herself appeared in per- 
son on the occasion, than the failure of discover- 
ing any other murderer of the late unfortunate 
Mr. Little would in itself prove that James 
Spollen was the true murderer, if we did not 
believe the other evidence to be itself conclusive 
against him. But let us test the supposed im- 
possibilities a little and see what they are worth. 
Lr. Ullathorne herequotes Monseigneur Ginoul- 
hiac, the venerable Bishop of Grenoble i and, 
we suppose, as he was condemning in the docu- 
ment, or defending his condemnation of, the work 
of the Abbes Deleon andCartelier — " Memoire au 
Pape," &c, that he did not fail to make the most of 
these " difficulties in the way" of their solution of 
the mystery :— 

" Since we are compelled to enter into these details," 
observes Mgr. Ginoulhiac, " the respectable person thus 
spoken of, and with whom they have not feared to take 
these liberties, is in her sixtieth year. Unusually obese 
in person, she walks with aheaw step and with difficulty, 
and if these circumstances mu*f have made it a work of 
singular difficulty and length of time for her to have made 
the ascent of so high a mountain, which, in 1846, could 
only have been got up by abrupt and almost impracti- 
cable paths, it would have been still more difficult, and, 
indeed, impossible, for her to have glided along, with a 
bandbox containing the emblematical costume (the italics 
are not ours, good reader, but transcribed from the 
TabletJ, to have won the confidence of the children, to 
have moulded them to the characters she would have 



them play, and to have disappeared from their sight, and 
that on a open plateau, without their seeing it, and with- 
out their masters, who were watching over them — without 
the other shepherds, who are scattered over the moun- 
tain — without any person in the neighbourhood observ- 
ing the least trace of her passage." 

Surely, as regards the latter observations, we 
might reply, if their masters were really " watch- 
ing the children, and other shepherds were 
scattered over the mountain," why did not they 
see the Virgin, whom we suppose quite as visible 
and conspicuous as Mademoiselle Lamerliere ? 
It is not the fact, however, that their masters 
were "watching over the children," which would 
have been rather an unprofitable employment, 
(and, be it remembered, they were both hired 
cowherds — not their own children) ; nor was it 
true that the shepherds were at all numerous in 
the vicinity, or any of them within reach of the 
place in question. As to the unusual obesity of 
Mademoiselle's person at the age of sixty, we 
may, perhaps, not unreasonably suspect that she 
may have been somewhat less obese and more 
light of foot at the age of forty-eight or forty- 
nine, in 1846, than she is now in her sixtieth 
year, in 1857. 

That this - is somewhat more than merely a 
probable solution of that difficulty, we collect 
from another letter, signed T. E. Gibson, Croft, 
near Warrington, published in the Tablet of 
the 26th September, in which the writer, after stat- 
ing that he has himself seen Mademoiselle Lamer- 
liere, and had an interview with her at La 
Salette on the 19th September, 1855, softens 
down the obesity not a little, French ladies of 
middle age being, in general, somewhat more 
remarkable for their sparencss than obesity. 

Mr. Gibson tells us that Mademoiselle Lamer- 
liere indignantly denied that she had personated 
" our Blessed Lady," and asserted that she was at 
St. Marcellin on some law business on the day 
in question (whatever the value of the denial of 
the accused person may he worth in France, we 
do not think it of much value in this country), 
and then goes on to tell us — 

" Whatever she may have been ten years previously, 
she was then a person of middle age, rather tall, with 
more rotundity than usually falls to the lot of French 
women, and a countenance, to say the least, not prepos- 
sessing." 

Mr. Gibson here, with perfect good faith but 
somewhat naively, suggests the very distinction 
we have called attention to, as it is not what she 
is now, but what her powers of locomotion were 
eleven years ago, that is of any importance; and 
we may observe that instead of a " fat old woman 
of sixty," as Monseigneur Ginoulhiac represents 
her, Mr. Gibson's letter proves that she was, in, 
1855 (that is nine years after the date of the ap- 
parition), a person only of middle age, rather 
tall, and somewhat less slim or angular than 
French women generally are, at least in middle 
age. What she was nine years before— 
— i.e., at. the date of the apparition — Mr. Gibson 
will not take upon himself to say, nor could he, 
of course, as an honest man have done so. The 
value of her assertion, that she was at St. Marcel- 
lin on that day, is worth about as much as the 
somewhat personal and unhandsome remark 
about her " unprepossessing countenance," for 
nothing really turns on whether Mademoiselle 
Lamerliere was handsome or otherwise ; fa cow- 
herd of eleven years old, indeed, was not likely 
to be a very fastidious judge of beauty) ; and if 
our hypothesis be the true one, we could not 
reasonably expect much of either truth or beauty 
in a nun of disordered mind, against whom a 
writ of lunacy had been recently issued, espe- 
cially if she was wicked enough in her madness 
to attempt such a blasphemous imposture as that 
imputed to her. 

But we have still to hear Monseigneur Gin- 
oulhiac upon the second difficulty already re- 
ferred to : — 
" On the 18th of September, 1846, the eve of the day 
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of the apparition, a personal summons was served upon 
Mdlle. Lamerliere, at her residence at St. MarcelUn, 
which is distant from La Salette 120 kilometres (about 
100 miles). This legal and authentic document is in our 
hands, and the apparitor, who is stiH living, has certi- 
fied that the summons took place between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon." 

Now, without disputing that an apparitor 
(whatever his office may be in France) may be a 
Tery proper witness in support of an apparition, 
■we certainly should, in this country, scarcely like 
to peril the cause of religion upon the veracity 
or accuracy of a process-server, however eupho- 
nious or high-sounding the title by which he might 
he called. They are usually men of a very 
humble position in society, and not very likely to 
be above the possibility of being tampered with 
by their superiors, ecclesiastical or otherwise ; 
and where the good of holy Church is, or is sup- 
posed to be, at stake, we can well believe that the 
apparitor of a diocese or a provincial court in 
France would not be very unmanageable in prov- 
ing whatever was required of him in so trifling a 
matter, and especially where it was merely to 
certify (it is not even stated to be on oath) that he 
served a lady at her residence ten or a dozen 
years before on a given day or hour, as to which 
his memory must have been tenacious, indeed, 
if he were able to be either accurate or positive 
after such a lapse of years. Observe, also, that 
even if the day and hour were certain, there still 
remains the question, was the service really a 
personal one, or whether it may not have been 
merely served at her residence, by handing it to 
the servant maid or some other member of the 
family of Lamerliere, as most processes, we be- 
lieve, usually are ; in which case the evidence 
could be obviously of no value whatever. We 
might add further, that it should be shown that 
the apparitor previously knew Mdlle. L.'s per- 
son, and could not be mistaken in his identity of 
the person served, even if the service he effected 
■was intended as a strictly personal one. That some 
such flaw in'the process server's evidence existed 
•we may fairly conclude from the circumstance, that 
the evidence of an alibi seems to have either hot 
heen adduced on the trials at Grenoble, or utterly 
40 have been discredited, as the decision was in 
loth cases against Mdlle. Lamerliere with 
costs. 

Where, however, were the family of Mdlle. L. 
at these trials ? and why were not they the parties 
to prove that she was not, and could not have 
been, at La Salette on the 19th September, 1846 ? 
Would not those with whom she was living 
lave been somewhat more satisfactory witnesses 
than a mere law officer, whose duty went no 
further than a momentary interview, and who 
never may have seen her before, and had nothing 
to impress on his mind the exact day and hour 
of what was then, at least, the very uninterest- 
ing transaction to which he is stated to have cer- 
tified ? 

Dr. Ullathorne, in a fifth letter to the Tablet, 
published on Saturday, the 10th insL, would now 
have us believe, but still on the authority of the 
Bishop of Grenoble, whose character is so impli- 
cated in the affair, that a certain Marchioness de 
Luzy ("who," he says, "has hitherto kept so 
thorough a reserve") has at last come forward 
to declare her conviction that Mdlle. Lamerliere 
was at St. Marcellin on the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
of September, 1846, and that she, Madame de 
Luzy, informed him (the Bishop of Grenoble) 
of it as early as the 30th October, 1854. More- 
oyer, that an "honourable magistrate" at St. 
Marcellin recollects that he was the objeot of the 
daily visits and " continued instances" (whatever 
that means) of Mdlle. Lamerliere in the "month" 
of September, 1846, and that he has a profound 
conviction and moral certainty that she was not 
absent on the 18th, 19th, or 20th of that month. 
But to this we say, why did Madame de Luzy 
(whoever she maj be) " hitherto keep to thorough 



a reserve," and why were not she and the " ho- 
nourable magistrate" of St. Marcellin produced 
as witnesses at the trial at Grenoble ? It is one 
thing, at a distance of ten years, to express a 
" profound conviction" of a date, io private, to an 
influential prelate, whose character was in some 
measure at stake, and quite another to stand the 
ordeal of cross-examination on oath before an 
impartial tribunal, which may, perhaps, explain 
why so much " reserve" was hitherto maintained 
in the matter. 

But, sajs Dr. Ullathorne, the trials had really 
nothing to say to the question now in dispute. 

" I have now a word to say on the libel case. I have 
the judgment in the first trial now before me. It was 
not reversed on the second. To what does it amount? 
It decides that in the works La Salette- Fallavaux and 
La Salette devant te Pape, by the Abbe Deleon, and in 
the work, Memoire au Pape, by the Cure Cartelier, the 
writers had only used their right of free discussion ; that 
they had only spoken of Mdlle. Lamerliere accidentally, 
and had cited the acts of her private life to throw light 
on the subject in discussion ; that the fact of La Salette 
teas open to discussion (what? notwithstaodingthecsnonj- 
cal judgment of Mgr. Ginouliac !), like all facts of con- 
temporary history; that there was no intention of defam- 
ing Mdlle. Lamerliere ; and that, consequently, she is not 
entitled to judicial reparation." 

Now, though we have not ourselves seen a 
full copy of the proceedings (any more than Dr. 
Ullathorne himself, as he admits), we have 
read the book of the Abbes Deleon and Cartelier, 
and are fortunate enough to possess a copy of it, 
and are satisfied from it that the judgment involved 
a great deal more than Dr. Ullathorne would 
represent it to do. We need not, however, go 
further, we think, than Dr.Ullathorne's own letter 
in the Tablet to establish that it is so. 

In his letter of September 19th, speaking of 
the book in question, which was the subject of 
the action of Mdlle. Lamerliere for defamation, 
Dr. Ullathorne says — 

" In 1854, a larger work, entitled l La Salette devant 
le Pape x ou Rationalisme et Hertsie decoulant dufait de 
La Salette,' followed by ' Memoire au Pape.* The first 
of these works was by M. Deleon, the second by the Abbe 
Cartelier. In them the subject was followed up with 
new and yet wilder and more offensive developments, and 
unbounded liberties were taken with the character of 
Mdlle. Lamerliere." 

And yet, in his previous letter of 1 2th September, 
already quoted, he represents that the judgment 
turned on the point that " there was no intention 
of defaming Mdlle. Lamerliere, and that the de- 
fendants were simply acquitted on the score of 
their right to discuss an historic question !" 
Can any one believe that, according to the law 
of France, " unbounded liberties of the most wild 
and offensive kind" can be taken with impunity 
against " the character" of a private lady of a 
highly respectable family, and the defamers get 
off scot free, under the pretence of discussing 
an historic question? What has an historic 
question to do with Constance Lamerliere, if she 
could not, as is now pretended, ascend the 
mountain from physical defects, or was satisfac- 
torily proved to have been 100 miles off at the 
date of the historic event ? is it not plain to the 
meanest capacity that the Abbes Deleon and 
Cartelier were guilty of shameful defamation, 
and that they might as well have calumniated 
any other innocent female as Mdlle. Lamerliere, 
under the false pretext of discussing an historical 
event ? 

We pass over for the present much of Dr. 
Ullathorne's last letter, in which he draws largely 
on the credit of Pope Pius IX. as a witness in 
its favour, because he distinctly informs us, several 
times over, that whatever length his Holiness 
may have gone, " Rome has not yet judged the 
question of La Salette," and that nothing he has 
said " implies a decision by Rome as to the ques- 
tion of fact j" and it is, besides, our intention to 
treat, in a separate article, the subject of the 
Pope's part in this affair, which, we think, in- 
volves very grave and important considerations, 



well worthy of the attention of every sincere 
Roman Catholic, who, like the Rambler, cannot 
screw up his pious belief to swallow the alleged 
miracle without better proofs than have yet been 
given of it. 

We cannot, however, close this article without 
presenting our readers with two paragraphs of 
Dr. Ullathorne's letters, to which he evidently 
attaches no little importance — the one as account- 
ing for the opposition which, he admits, the mi- 
racle has met with among Roman Catholics in 
France, and the other with reference to the al- 
leged sale of the water of La Salette : — 

" It is a curious fact," says Dr. V., in his letter of 12th 
September, " to say the least, that except the two priests 
whose works have furnished the staple of the articles in 
the Times and the Edinburgh Review (which works have- 
been juridically condemned at the proper tribunal), the 
chief opposition has come from the vicinity of two an- 
cient, more or less neighbouring, and rival sanctuaries 
and places of pilgrimage." 

This is, we think, rather a significant revela- 
tion. Miracles are, in fact, private property in 
France ; and rival miracle-mongers, as interfer- 
ing with ancient monopolies in the traffic, natu- 
rally excite hatred and opposition ! I Perhaps 
our readers will kindly turn back to what we 
wrote about the holy oil of our Lady of Laus in 
a former number (see Catholic Latman, vol. v.* 
p. 56), and judge whether we are one-half so 
severe as the Right Rev. Prelate in our criti- 
cisms on these rival establishments. But a word 
as to the sale of the water. Dr. Ullathorne 
proceeds : — 

"The story about the late Archbishop of Paris having 
prohibited the sale of the water of La Salette is simply 
unintelligible. The water is not an article of traffic like 
wine, and La Salette is not in the diocese of Paris. (We 
confess we do not understand Dr. U. here. The water 
is notoriously sold ; whether like wine, or cheaper or 
dearer, we know not, and why not vend it, if allowed, 
in Paris as well as elsewhere?) The fact about tha- 
water is simply this, and I speak as an eye-witness : — 
When the water is applied for, it has to be brought down 
by confidential persons from the top of the mountain to- 
Corps. This is the first expense. (Of course, confidential 
persons must be veil paid, and their gains necessarily 
form a component part of the whole price.) It has then-, 
to be put into bottles, corked, and sealed, by another con- 
fidential person. This is the second expense. (Ofcourae^ 
confidential persons — class No. 2, probably ecclesiastics — 
must be well paid for this, too, and their gains form also- 
a component part of the price.) • It has next to be putt 
into wooden cases, packed, and sent to its destination.. 
(And why not to a warehouse or shop in Paris, as well 
as elsewhere?) This is the third expense. Some persons 
who apply for the water make offerings larger than the 
expenses incurred, and the result is that the clergy have> 
money for religious and charitable purposes." (Aye, and 
have erected extensive and costly buildings out of the 
profits of the fate ; for, call it by that or any other name, 
it is essentially traffic in water, and, probably, the most 
costly water in the universe.) 

"This," says Dr. Ullathorne, "is a true account of 
what has been called the sale of the water." 

We cannot help being reminded of the charac- 
ter in the French comedy who was so indignant 
at its being said that his father bad been a shop- 
keeper. "He a shopkeeper! It is pure ca- 
lumny ; he wasno such thing. The truth was, 
that he was very officious and very obliging ; and 
as he was a very good judge of cloth, he used to 
choose it at all the manufacturers, have it 
brought to his house, and gave it to his friends for 
money !" 

M. Jourdain himself could not be more indig- 
nant than Dr. Ullathorne is at the accusation 
that the Cure of Corps sells the water. The 
truth is that the Cure is "very officious and 
very obliging, and gives it to his friends for 
money !" 

Dr. Ullathorne, probably, had in his mind the 
decision of writers on moral theology— that, 
though it is a sin to sell a relic or other sacred 
object, it is no sin to be paid, and handsomely 
paid, for the case that contains it. Acting on 
this principle, it appears that the Cure of Corps 
gives the water away, and the handsome profit 
he makes is only derived from the sale of .the 
bottles ! I 
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As this appears to be considered en important 
part of the controversy, we ought, perhaps, to 
add, that Dr. Ullathorne, in his second letter, 
published in the Tablet of 19th September, gives 
an extract from a letter from the Abbe Auvergne, 
who, he informs us, is the " Secretary of the 
Bishop of Grenoble, and offioially acquainted 
with the whole affair from the beginning," in 
which our readers will observe that that gentle- 
man neither denies the sale of the water, nor 
states what revenue it produces, though he, by 
implication, denies that the Cure of Corps' share 
in 1850 amounted to 40,000 francs! The para- 
graph of Dr. Ullathorne's letter on this matter is, 
verbatim, as follows : — 

" Respecting the sale of the water above alluded to, 
and especially the statement repeated in the Rambler, 
that, ' in 1850, the Cure of Corps had admitted to the 
Bishop of Gap that he had received 40,000 francs for 
the water he had sold,' M. Auvergne satisfies himself 
with saying — ' The figures enumerated as representants 
of the products of the sale of the water, rosaries, &c, are 
so fabulous and ridiculous' that one is dispensed from 
answering exaggerations of such enormity.' " 

It would have been satisfactory to us to have 
known what the Cure of Corps' admission to the 
Bishop of Gap was, or whether he really ever 
made any admission ; butM. Auvergne "satisfies 
Jiimself" by merely dispensing with giving the 
world any information upon the subject. 

One more word, however, (in justice to the 
parties engaged in this holy traffic), we must give 
-our readers from Dr. Ullathorne's letter of 26th 
September. It will, of course, satisfy every one 
that the Care of Corps is a much maligned gentle- 
man, when his losses have been calculated by 
«o eminent a mathematician as M. Similiere : — 

"I wish," says Dr. Ullathorne, "to add one word to 
what I hare written on the sale of the water of La 
Salette. I scarcely realised to myself, until it was 
pointed out to me, that my readers might not be aware 
that the holy well is always open and accessible to all 
comers, free of all cost of any kind, and that it always, 
litui beeasQ. M. Similiere, professor of mathematics in 
a coUegeat Angers, has ascertainea on the'Spift, and re- 
corded in his book on La Salette, that the expense of the 
bottles, breakage, cases, corks, wax, packing, and the 
labour of carrying the water down the mountain, comes 
to eighty-two centimes a litre. This would leave the 
•Curt of Corps about 8d. out of pocket for every quart 
■of water which he sent off without remuneration." 

Verily, bottles, corks, and wax must be some- 
what dear in France ! but we suppose the quid- 
dam honorarium, or remuneration, is propor- 
tionably considerable. We wish the professor of 
mathematics had extended his statistics to the 
number of litres which the Cure of Corps ex- 
ports annually, and whether the amount of the 
" remuneration" is left entirely to the purchasers. 
Perhaps, also, Dr. Ullathorne would be kind 
enough to tell us whether, as the bojy well is 
free to all comers, without cost of any kind, any 
objection would be made to the formation of a 
joint-stock company in Birmingham to supply 
the world, with the water at a somewhat cheaper 
rate. We do really think 8d. a quart too lavish 
an expenditure on the mere bottling and packing 
it, and fear the good Cure of Corps, having 
hitherto enjoyed a monopoly in the trade, does. 
not, in these sublunary matters, economize labour 
sufficiently. 



We collect from a French journal, the Steele, 
that Protestantism is making progress in France, 
notwithstanding 1 the miraculous effects of the 
■apparition, and the holy water of Salette. 

The following extract will be found both in- 
teresting and instructive by those who love to see 
the cause of truth advocated fn a calm and Chris- 
tian spirit : — . s 

" Some few years ago there was not a single Protestant 
in Neuvirie, the chief town of the department of Vienne. 
In 1849 several inhabitants asked permission of the mayor 
to invite a Protestant clergyman to expound to them his 
doctrines— not that they were Protestants, but that they 
might decide on their future conduct The mayor, like a 
prudent man, advised the petitioners to reflect well on their 
request ; he did not wish to refuse them the practice of a 



right, but he at the same time wished to avoid the reproach 
of having advised them to act with rash haste. The ad- 
vice of the mayor was followed ; two yean were passed in 
reflection, and in 1851 a deputation waited on the Protes- 
tant clergyman of Poictiers, and invited him to visit their 
town and expound to them the principles of the Protestant 
faith. This invitation was accepted, and the clergyman, 
accompanied by a colleague, held two conferences in 
Neuville, at which from five to six hundred persons were 
present. After the second conference, the ministers, far 
from seeking to impose their faith on the inhabitants, de- 
clared that they would not return again to the town with- 
out a formal invitation. A written appeal to them was 
speedily covered with signatures, and at the third sitting a 
formal Protestant service was performed. Nearly 200 
persons had freely embraced the reformed faith. We call 
the attention of our readers to the character of the Pro- 
testant propaganda, which we should be happy to see imi- 
tated in every religious propaganda. Tha clergymen of 
Poictiers did not impose their doctrines on the population 
at the risk of disturbing public order or of troubling the 
peace of families. Their dignified and measured language 
did not certainly carry away the population to the extent 
that might have been effected by a passionate appeal ; but 
it produced serious and intelligent conversions. The Pro- 
testant clergymen did not menace those who remained in 
the Catholic Church with divine anger or with the flames 
of hell ; and by their conduct they have proved their tole- 
rance, and have respected the belief of their brethren. We 
would that all propagandas were carried on in this calm 
and powerful attitude, which becomes all those who believe 
themselves to be marching in the way of truth. May their 
good example not be lost I 
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KEENAN'S CATECHISM IN KILPATRICK. 

10 THE EDTZOB Or SHE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Sra, — I. believe it is three or four years since I wrote 
you an aceount of some of the talks myself and the neigh- 
bours had when first the Catholic Layman came down 
to Kilpatrick. We have had several of the boys at my 
house every month since, pretty regularly, to hear it read ; 
and only that I am not quick with my pen, I have often 
thought of writing to you some more of our discussioas. 
But I can't help writing to tell you of such a great thing 
as Peter Doyle s coming down to my house for a reading 
last Sunday evening, and how it came about. Peter's a 
good neighbour enough, but there's not one in all the parish 
that swears by the priest as he does, and not one that has 
so set his face against the readings in my house. Often 
he has stopped the'boys from coming to me, and asked J 
them would they go to hear a paper read in which their j 
religion was abused rand why would they listen to anything' f 
a heretic like me could say against the old religion that 
they had always held and their fathers before them. But 
last Sunday, as he was coming from mass, I met Peter, 
and, as we are very good friends in spite of a sharp word 
to each other now and then, of course we did not pass 
without speaking. And, says Peter to me, '' Well, Denis, 
my boy, I have gat something here that will settle your 
hash for you." " What's that ?" Says I. " It's a book," 
says ha; " and, Denis, since you are so fond of the reading, 
why don't you give the boys Something that would do 
them good.'' Give them Keenan's Catechism instead of the/ 
Catholic Layman, and you'll have me coining to you 
myself." "Done," says I; "no one's muzzled in my 
house ; bring your books with you and read What you like. 
The boys have heard me read often enough;, and ff you'll 
take a spell now, I dare say they'll like it toft a change." 
So Peter looked rather taken aback at Artsy and he said, 
" I know you are wanting, to play a trick OH me, and bring 
me in to listen to some of your Protestant' books that I ant 
determined to have nothing to say to." "No tricks at 
all," says I ; "I promise you you shall have the reading 
all to yourself if you choose It, only I hope youll allo*r us 
to talk about what we read, as we're always used to do." 
" Oh, you'd have to talk," says he : "for it's a book of 
questions and answers, and some of the questions, I think, 
will set you to find answers to." " Well, then a bargain's 
a bargain," says I ; " come this evening and I'll have-Tome 
of our regular set to meet you." 

But I didn't tell them who was coming, and hOWfcbey 
did stare when t,hey saw Peter Doyle coming in. There 
was quite a buzz and an inclination to laugh, particularly 
when Tom Flanagan whispered, "Here's Peter Doyle 
going to turn Sonper." However, he only said out loud, 
" Well, Mr. Doyle, I didn't expect, after your trying so 
often to stop me from coming here, that I'd see yBu come 
to listen to the reading yourself." So, as I didn't like 
Peter to be made ashamed of his visit, I said, " 1 Mg your 
pardon, Tom Flanagan, Mr. Doyle is not come w listen 
to us, bat we are going to listen to him." And I brought 
him in and made him sit In me big chair. But I need not 
have been uneasy about him, for down he sat at' bold as 
brass, and, " No#, 0078," said he, "listen torn*, and I 
warrant you youll hear a different kind of readtflg from 
any yon ever heard in this house before." "What's the 
book?" says one of them. " Keenan's Catechisrh,'' says 
he. " Oh," says Malone, the clergyman's schoolmaster, "I 
know the book"— (I believe thews not a book in the world 
but that man has read)—" I know the book," lays he. 



"You know it," says Peter Doyle. "Why, do you know. 
what kind ef a book it is?" " I do," says he. "I am not 
like you, that will never look into a book except it's written 
on your own side; and I'll tell you what kind of book it 
is. It is an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of Scotcfc 
Presbyterians, if there are any of them that don't know: 
much about their own religion, and know nothing of 
yours; but I wonder you thought it would go down in 
thie country." " Well," says Peter, " it's easy for you to 
abuse the book; but hold your whisht, and let me Bee if 

you'll find it as easy to answer it." So he began 

" Now, tell me this, boys,* Q. Can there be more than 
one Church t" 

"Well, I don't think there can," says I. "You're, 
right," says he. 

[A. "No; for the Scripture tells that there is but one faith, 
as there is but one Lord and one baptism (Eph. iv., 4, 5) ;, 
that there is but one fold and one shepherd (John x., 16) ; 
that the children of the Church of Christ should be one, 
as Christ and the Father are one (John xvii., 20) ; that we. 
are one body in Christ (Bom. xii., 6)."] 

"I have nothing to say against that," says Malone; 
" only if you are going to make out the true Church to 
be the Church or Borne, I tell you that its neither tha 
Church of Borne nor the Church of England, but some- 
thing a great deal bigger than either of them." 

" Well," says Peter, Q. " la not this truth plain also 
from other reasons t" 

[A. _ " Yes. God cannot teach contradictory doctrines, 
There is but one revelation made by Him ; that revelation 
can have only one true meaning, and hence that Church, 
only which gives the true meaning of God's revelation, ia 
teaching her children, can be Goas true Church."! 

"Why, then," says Malone, "I think you had better 
have let well alone, and not, after giving us good reasons, 
put bad reasons to the back of them." 
"What's bad in that?" says Peter. 
" Why, who told you," Bays Malone, " that the Church, 
must always give the true meaning of God's revelation, 
aud that it can never make a mistake? I know yoa 
Roman Catholics bold that the Church is infallible, and 
that it can never make a mistake ; but we don't think so. 
So if Father Keenan does not argue in some different way 
from that he'll never make a Roman Catholic of any one 
that wasn't so already." 

" I can't get on," says Peter, ' ' if you be interrupting me 
every minute." Q. " What, then, would you say to tha 
multitudes who profess so many contradictory creeds t" 

[A. "I would say, according to Scripture and reason, 
there can be only one true Church ; that one is somewhere—, 
search for it. Try all things, and hold fast that which is 
best"] 

Q. " What say you to the man who professes a modern 
religion merely because Jie was born in it, and when he came 
to the use of reason found himself a member of it f" 

[A. ** I would say, that on the same principle a man 
may be a Jew, a Mahometan, or Pagan, without incurring 
the displeasure of God."] 

" Indeed, then," says I, " you wouldn't say any such 
thing. Ton would say. Don't listen to any fellow that 
tries to torn you from the old religion that your fathers 
and your grandfathers belonged to. 

At this there was a laugh ; for there was hardly one 
Roman Catholic there that Peter hadn't tried to stop 
oarhkig to my house, and bis constant tune was not to quit 
their fathers' religion, and the religion they were born in. 

" Aye," says Malone, " the priests are great Protestants 
In Scotland with their ' Try all things ; hold fast that 
which is best j' bat when they are among their own people 
their word is, Don't try at all, bat hold fast what you 
have got, without ever looking whether it is good or bad." 
Q. " What advice would yon give those who examine all 
our modern creeds, but never flunk of inquiring info the an- 
cient, universal religion of Catholics t" 

[A. "I would, in the first instance, pray for them, because 
this indifference U the effect of early prejudice, of the im- 

?ressions left on their mind by incessant misrepresentation, 
would then advise them to pray that God would enable 
them to extend their inquiries to Catholicism, since we And 
truth often where we least expect to find it.''] 

" Well, now, Mr. Doyle," says I, " I hope you don't 
think it such a sin for the boys to come to the readings 
here, since Father Keenan tells you that it is a good thing 
to extend your inquiries, and that maybe you'll find the 
truth where you don't expect it." 

"Wait a while," says he, " aud I am coming to some- 
thing you can't turn to the Protestant side." 

Q. " Would you add anything to this admonition f" 

[A. " I would tell them to reflect that the whole world 
was once Catholic ; that their forefathers, till very lately, 
were all Catholic; that the kings whom they admire for their 
greatness, and the philosophers whom they admire foe 
their wisdom, and the saints whom they admire for their 
holiness, were all Catholic"] 

" Why, then," says Malone, " that sounds mighty fine ; 
but would you tell us the names of some of those kings 
that we admire for their greatness, and those philosophers 
that we admire for their wisdom." 

Well, it is a mighty puzzling thing often to be asked for 
a name, and the more you want a name the more a name) 



• Id what follows, Uie Rev. Mr. Keenan's questions are printed UK 
Italics, and maiked Q. ; the paragraphs marked A,, and enclosed la 
brackets, are the answers taken, verbatim, from Keenan's Catechism. 



